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paring them with the incomes of workingmen and of European teachers, has ex- 
plained why they are low, and suggested plausible methods for their improvement 
In the third monograph, Dr. Chamberlain briefly tells the history of British 
education in India ; while in the fourth Mr. Hubbell has studied the work of the 
noted American educator, Horace Mann, in connexion with Antioch College at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. The educational world owes much to Horace Mann, but 
by far " his highest gift to educational thought was the Antioch Spirit." "This," 
says Mr. Hubbell, "is an attitude of mind and heart. It means plain living and 
high thinking, the spirit of self-conquest, and such simplicity and directness of 
character as leads one to fundamental conditions, inspiring him ' to find the law of 
things and to master facts and their significance ' ; but it loves knowledge less for 
its own sake than for the high uses to which it may be applied. It seeks to recog- 
nise and welcome truth in every form and at any cost." 

The Social Mind and Education. By George Edgar Vincent, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the University of Chicago. New York and London : 
The Macmillan Co. 1897. Pages, ix, 155. Price, $1.25. 

We regret not having been able to notice before this pleasant and suggestive 
little work. Its expositions are based upon wide and aptly selected reading, and 
its results are the thoughtful and natural outcome of some of the best-accredited 
doctrines of modern social psychology. According to his own statement, the task 
which Professor Vincent has set himself in this essay is one of organisation and 
correlation, rather than of investigation. By bringing the dominant conceptions 
of social philosophy to bear upon the problem of education, he hopes that there 
may result both clarification of ideas and greater definiteness of purpose. We have 
now been taught to regard the development of society as "the growth of avast 
psychical organism to which individuals are intrinsically related and in which alone 
they find self-realisation." Certainly, this is a thought of the highest significance 
to educationists, and its elaboration in a theoretical scheme of education, critically 
safeguarded, must be fraught with the greatest consequences. Professor Vincent's 
arguments, largely in his own phraseology, are as follows : 

Men's ideas, judgments, and desires, their conditions, their common labors, 
culture, and civilisation, have been transmitted from generation to generation as 
the joint heritage of the race, reacting upon individuals and in their turn reshaped 
and constantly altered by individuals. These "capitalisations of experience" form 
what may be described as the "social mind." The social tradition, which is the 
historical embodiment of the social mind, has been enriched in successive genera- 
tions by constantly increasing accumulations and by constantly increasing power ; 
empiricism and common sense as engines of natural and mental inquiry have grad- 
ually given way to more methodical procedures, which have found their expression 
in our present science and philosophy. Confronted from the beginning by a vast 
mass of physical, vital, mental, and social phenomena, the race, struggling for 
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unity and economy of thought, has analysed and combined these phenomena into 
synthetic and organic groups of facts, controllable by so-called principles and laws, 
and resulting in "explanation." There have been gaps in its chains of explanation 
but these gaps have grown smaller and smaller as time has gone on, especially so 
in the group of facts constituting the physical sciences. Social phenomena were 
the last to receive scientific explanation, yet despite this fact there has always ex- 
isted in the collective tradition of the race a group of social theories, existing there 
in comparative isolation and in vague consciousness, and not until recently brought 
into close relation with the other sciences. In fact, in the newer classifications the 
older sciences are even subordinated to the new science of society, broadly consid- 
ered, and modern social philosophy is conceived as the latest conscious synthesis 
of the social mind. 

And now as to the application of the doctrines of the new social philosophy to 
the practical purposes of education. "The sciences or groups of knowledge, which 
have been organised out of the experiences of the race, are all related to the social 
life, which is their point of departure and the common center to which they re- 
turn." Here everything hinges. Social philosophy turns to its own account the 
analogies which the older and more perfected sciences offer. In one of its phases 
it has been a species of applied psychology (the school of Tarde, which explains 
social growth by the laws of imitation, etc.), and in another aspect it has been a 
species of applied biology (the mental evolution of the race being conceived as run- 
ning parallel and in analogy with the biological evolution of the race). The edu- 
cational implications of both views are apparent ; the latter view, that of the bio- 
logical parallel of phylogeny and ontogeny, is the oldest and more widely accepted 
one. Both have been carried to their extremes, and both are therefore open to 
grave criticisms. The broad or purely sociological point of view, on the other hand, 
' ' regards society as a developing whole, to be interpreted by concepts derived from 
both biology and psychology, — in terms, therefore, of structure, function, mind, 
consciousness, and personality." In other words, society has, in this view, its own 
biology and its own psychology, etc., and its educational implications are the joint 
product of the analogies suggested by all of these sciences. The development of 
the individual is, it is true, the abbreviated development of the race, but not only 
embryologically and biologically, but also psychologically, artistically, etc. 

Education, thus, has latterly been recognised as the effort to recapitulate in 
the individual, in the briefest time and with the greatest economy of effort, the 
psychological, and, in a subordinate degree, the cultural, industrial, and other, 
development of the race. A detailed and complete recapitulation is impossible ; 
hence the necessity of omitting some of the phylogenetic stages altogether, and the 
introduction of "short cuts" so called. From this point of view, "the educational 
function may be described, though possibly not defined, as a purposeful social 
effort to effect ' short-cuts ' in the mental development of the individual as well as 
to hasten the whole process so that he may in the briefest time and in a thoroughly 
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natural way attain the standpoint of the race, i. e., be intrinsically related to the 
social tradition." We see that the implied theory is of the nature of a compromise. 
The older education regarded instruction as one great forced " short-cut " of the 
air-line order; while the new recapitulation-doctrine conceives it as "a direction 
of a process of growth." "Both views maybe carried to extremes. Their syn- 
thesis represents education as recognising the general parallel of individual and 
race development, but as also consciously seeking to take advantage of all ' short- 
cuts ' for the sake both of the unit and of society." 

We shall not follow Professor Vincent in his chapters on the "Integration of 
Studies" and "A Tentative Curriculum"; we leave the pursuit of these details to 
the reader, and shall conclude with the quotation of a passage characterising his 
practical educational attitude. 

"The present social environment," he says, " including man, nature, and these 
two factors in interaction, is the unity which the pupil must gradually differentiate 
into classes of phenomena. This environment becomes thus the point of departure 
for mental excursions in both time and space. The difficulty at first is in enabling 
the young mind to form these classes, to leave the immediate here and now When 
once this has been accomplished, however, quite another problem presents itself, 
namely, how are these classes to be combined and interrelated ? AH attempts to 
meet this last difficulty resolve themselves, in spite of differences of detail, into an 
effort to restore the abstracted factors to their places in the community life of 
which the pupil is an organic part." p. 

Introduction to Ethics. By Frank Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. New York ; Charles Scribner's Sons. 1900. Pages, 
xi, 346. 

Dr. Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri, has made 
distinctive additions to English philosophical reading by his translations of Weber's 
excellent History of Philosophy and of Paulsen's System of Ethics, and he now 
appears before the public as an independent author of an Introduction to Ethics, 
a work which upon the face of it makes no higher pretension than that of being a 
text-book, but as such is simple and clear, accurate in its analyses of past and cur- 
rent systems, and showing much common sense in its modes of exposition . 

In his first chapter, Professor Thilly treats of the nature and methods of ethics. 
He discusses here, first, the function of science, — in a manner which in our opinion 
does not altogether do justice to the subject, even within the limited space devoted 
to it. He then considers in a general way the data of the various sciences, after- 
wards taking up the data of the science of ethics in particular, and defining ethics 
roughly as "the science of right and wrong, the science of duty, the science of 
moral principles, the science of moral judgment and conduct. It analyses, classi- 
fies, describes, and explains moral phenomena, on their subjective as well as on 
their objective side. It tells us what these phenomena are, separates them into 



